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personage, John Bull, has assumed so concrete a form in
our imaginations, with his top-boots and his broad shoulders
and vast circumference, and the emblematic bulldog at his
heelss that for most observers he completely hides the
Englishman of real life. Hawthorne had decided that an
Englishman must and should be a mere mass of transformed
beef and beer. No observation could shake his precon-
ceived impression. At Greenwich Hospital he encountered
the mighty shade of the concentrated essence of our strong-
est national qualities ; no truer Englishman ever lived than
Nelson. But Nelson was certainly not the conventional
John Bull, and, therefore, Hawthorne roundly asserts that
he was not an Englishman. c More than any other English-
man he won the love and admiration of his country, but won
them through the efficacy of qualities that are not English.'
Nelson was of the same breed as Cromwell, though his
shoulders were not so broad ; but Hawthorne insists that
the broad shoulders, and not the fiery soul, are the essence
of John Bull. He proceeds with amusing unconsciousness
to generalise this ingenious theory, and declares that all
extraordinary Englishmen are sick men, and therefore de-
viations from the type. When he meets another remarkable
Englishman in the flesh, he applies the same method. Of
Leigh Hunt, whom he describes with warm enthusiasm, he
dogmatically declares, 'there was not .an English trait in
him from head to foot, morally, intellectually, or physically.'
And the reason is admirable. ' Beef, ale, or stout, brandy
or port-wine, entered not at all into his constitution.7 All
Englishmen are made of those ingredients, and if not, why,
then, they are not Englishmen. By the same method it is
easy to show that all Englishmen are drunkards, or that they
are all teetotalers ; you have only to exclude as irrelevant